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SOMETHING NEW ... 


Beginning with this issue, TEXAS HIGHWAYS becomes available 
to the general public for the first time on a subscription basis. 
Single copies are 35 cents, and a year's subscription is $3.50. 


Anyone may subscribe to the magazine. Checks or money orders 
should be made payable to the Texas Highway Department and 
mailed to the Information and Statistics Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin 14, Texas. An increasing number of requests 
for the magazine and action of the last Legislature have made it 
necessary for the Department to levy this charge. 
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| Nee any day of the year— 
if the coastal winds aren't too 


high and the coastal rains aren’t tor- 
rents—three men invisible to the cas- 


ual eye are painting on the South’s 
highest bridge spanning a navigable 
stream. 

This Neches River Bridge, 
times referred to as the Neches High 
Bridge or the Orange High Bridge, 
on State Highway 87, receives the at- 
tention of human hands every work 
day weather permits. Beneath its 176- 
vertical clearance, 
and ‘Texas-returning ships glide like 
simple toys. Over its 7,752 feet of 
roadway, vehicular traffic moves cease- 


some- 


foot ocean-going 


tions to the ranks of the three High- 
way Department  steadies. Painter 
Foreman is Charles Flurry, and the 
painters—pictured on the cover—are 
Virgil Ingram and Harold J. Ringer. 
These painters wear no special gear 
for the precarious work. Goggles and 
baseball caps with the bill turned 
backward are the only distinguishing 
attire they have acquired. Their all- 
important piece of equipment is a 
rope tied beneath their arms. The 
other end—on which a_ grappling 
hook is fastened—is tossed onto an 
overhead bridge member. The rope 
is then pulled taut when the painter 
braces his feet and rears back. Some 
days the spots to be touched up are 


who fell three years ago is confirmed 
over noonday lunch buckets when 
the subject of bridge history comes 
up. So, most new painters decide aft- 
er a very brief stint on that special, 
air-conditioned job that there are ad- 
vantages in staying closer to terra 
firma. 

Maintenance engineers consider the 
Neches River Bridge the biggest 
bridge paint job in the state in one 
of the worst areas for rust. Only a 
year after the ribbons had been cut 
for the opening ceremonies, District 
20 received an idea of the painting 
problem which lay ahead on_ the 
notable structure under its jurisdic- 
tion. (In 1938 the bridge was famed 


DAREDEVIL PAINT 


Nella Diefer, Information Clerk 
Information and Statistics Division 
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lessly, 
electric 
vital 


as though controlled by an 
This bridge is the 


switch. 
link 
petro-chemical regions of Texas and 


commercial between the 
Louisiana. 

“i Mave swinging 
where on the superstructure or sub- 
structure number 
more than three men; but during the 
past two years when District 20 be- 
gan a project of spot painting the 
bridge, there have been but few addi- 


work crew some- 


will sometimes 


in places where it is not possible 
for the painter to find space for a 
foot brace. These are times he must 
attach a dolly seat to the end of the 
rope opposite the grappling hook 
and attend to his day’s work from 
the swing thus made. 

Occasionally a new painter will try 
the work a day or two. But the 
Neches River Bridge does rise 230 
feet high, and that picture in one’s 
mind of the physical fate of a painter 
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as the highest highway bridge in the 
South but has since been succeeded 
in this distinction by the Pecos River 
Bridge.) slapping 
and slashing that part of the Coast 
for the first time since the bridge had 
been planted, took off the paint in 
sheets as big as the top of a top- 
executive's desk. When the bridge was 
built, 19,000 gallons of paint had been 
used in the four coats which the spe- 
cifications of that day and time re- 


Hurricane winds, 


quired. A red-lead base was followed 
by a first field coat of brown-tinted 
paint; second and third field coats 
were pinkish gray and aluminum, in 
that order. After that first hurricane, 
maintenance engineers decided high- 
velocity winds, a not infrequent phe- 
nomenon on the Coast, were going to 
be a nuisance to be reckoned with 
paint-wise. 

The District has kept up with the 
latest in paint development in the 
nineteen years which followed until 
today a thick grease paint known as 
GR-3 is what the painters carry up 
in their buckets when they touch up 
rust spots on the Neches River 
Bridge. This GR-3 is a distinct de- 


velopment, because it eliminates the 
need for a coat of red lead. For ten 
years now it has been used by the 
Department in coastal area districts. 
For a while this grease paint was re- 
lied upon as a finish; but the dust 
and dirt which collected on bridge 
surfaces, and the resulting dingy, 
drab appearance of the structures, 
made its use as a finish coat unsatis- 
factory. Maintenance procedure on 
the Neches River Bridge is for the 
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These casual painters are more than two hundred feet in the air over the Neches 
River in East Texas. They, with a compadre who was directing traffic around the 
TEXAS HIGHWAYS photographer when this picture was made, work daily covering 
rust spots which appear. Every morning after they are delivered to the bridge in a 
Highway Department truck they ascend to the spot which requires a touch-up, latch 


on, and get the job done. 


painter to apply GR-3 on rust spots, 
leaving this for about a month be- 
fore brushing on a coat of aluminum 
paint. This last bright touch of alu- 
minum paint has become practice on 
Texas Highway Department bridges 
all over the state. Its virtues are sev- 
eral: Hiding quality — it completely 
obliterates undercoats; good visibil- 
ity; relatively moderate cost; and a 
fair degree of durability. 


The last time the Neches River 


Bridge received a complete painting 
was early in 1954 when a private con- 
tractor’s crew groomed it with spray 
guns and brushes and presented a bill 
for $71,126.16. Since 1955 the present 
plan of spot cleaning and spot paint- 
ing has been used, and the painters 
are hired as full-time employees of 
the Texas Highway Department. It is 
predicted this method will lengthen 
the period between complete repaint- 
ing projects. 


The Texas Highway Department 
General Warehouse at Athens, and 
two others to be constructed in the 
very near future, incorporate materi- 
als-handling equipment and methods 


Eugene G. Cuenod, Equipment Analyst 


Equipment and Procurement Division 


which should save the Department 
enough in one year of operation to 
pay for the equipment purchased. 
Since the estimated life of this equip- 
ment ranges from five to twenty 


of money. Speedier service to the dis- 
tricts is the theme of D-4’s new gen- 
eral warehousing program. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY DEPT | 
GENERAL WAREHOUSE 
ATHENS 


The General Warehouse at Athens, as seen above from State 19, is the first of three proposed general warehouses to be 
placed in operation by D-4. Construction of the second, at Post, will begin soon. 


Warehousing 


oo. 


sit 


The teletype machine being operated by Chuck Johnson, Warehouseman at 
Athens, is the key to better service to ae districts from the time the order is Fast loading of district trucks and trail- 
placed until the material is loaded on a truck at the dock. ers is assured with the dock facilities 


which accommodate all sizes of trucks 
and trailers. 


Upon entering the warehouse, one is immediately impressed with the new look which features palletized storage of all bulk 
materials such as center-stripe paints and beads, bridge paints, naphtha, sign blanks, and other items stacked ten to twelve 
feet high. 


Bin items are still handled in the same 
manner since they are not stored in 
quantities sufficient to justify palletiza- 
tion. 


Ls 


In a matter of seconds, Alfred Balzen, 
Senior Warehouseman at Athens, can 
transfer 120 gallons of paint or 1,800 
pounds of center-stripe beads from the 
storage bay to a district truck at the 
ock. 


Stacking a 1|,665-pound load of paint 
ten feet high is no problem with a 
fork-lift truck and the proper size pal- 
lets. A minimum amount of labor and 
time is required to move such palletized 
materials in or out of permanent 
storage. 


At the dock, the material is taken from the pallet and placed in the bed of the truck. When loading a trailer, the fork lift 
can be driven onto the trailer bed, eliminating the need for carrying the material manually more than a few feet. The opera- 
tion is improved still more when serving those districts which now have fork lifts and pallets. A system of pallet exchange 
between the general and district warehouses permits transportation of the materials on pallets. This type of operation elimi- 
nates the need for individual handling until the items are dispensed for actual use on the highways. 


of 


Irregularly shaped pallet loads which cannot be stacked one directly upon another can be stored in fewer square feet 
floor space by utilizing steel pallet racks for vertical storage. 


Vertical storage of miscellaneous or un- 
stackable materials is possible with the 
pallet racks, which make pallet loads of 
different items readily accessible to 
the fork-lift operator. 


Inventory control is simplified by having 
materials stored on pallets in standard 
quantities and uniform stacks and rows. 


CONCLUSION: When all three general warehouses 
are completed and stocked for full-scale operation, 
the districts will no longer be required to submit 
estimates of the quantities of center-stripe paints and 
beads needed. These materials, along with others, 
will always be available in whatever quantities the 
districts may require. 


Si icense-plate View 


Vehicle Registrations 


The share of common. stock in 
Texas highways, which you probably 
stood in line to buy at the last min- 
ute of the first of April so you could 
drive the family car with the benign 
approval of the law next day, has by 
now been reckoned with in the 
counting houses. Along with the rest 
of the more than four million other 
vehicle licenses bought in Texas, that 
license plate for your passenger car 
made revenue history. 

The Motor Vehicle Division has 
just issued its annual “‘license-plate 
view’ of the State of Texas. In this 
table, showing the number of motor 
vehicles tagged during the registra- 
tion year just passed, the Division 
has painted a number picture which 
illustrates the heroic revenue propor- 
tions realized from sale of license 
plates. 

An arresting fact brought to light 
by this latest Motor Vehicle report 
is this: From April 1, 1956, through 
March 31, 1957, a total of 132,982 
vehicles was added to the traffic load. 
(An idea of how many motor-driven 
conveyances on wheels this encom- 
passes can be visualized if one thinks 
in terms of equipping each man, 
woman, and child in the entire pop- 
ulation of a town the size of Waco 
or Galveston with a vehicle of some 
sort.) 

Passenger cars, of course, make up 
the greatest number of licensed ve- 
hicles, with commercial trucks run- 
ning next; trailers (the commercial 
kind for hauling) and farm trucks 
rank third and fourth. All vehicles 
registered came to a grand total of 
4,220,147. 

Just what the term “motor vehicle” 
covers in this modern day is made 
clear in the Motor Vehicle Division’s 


current table. In the order of num- 
ber of licenses purchased, here are 
the categories: 


Passenger, Catsaye ean. - 3,115,525 
Commercial trucks 543,070 
eal CLS ae eee nr 214,189 
every TWAS. ..0..-5ebe5! 182,438 
Sic ea ora clorsmee 43,448 
NIOLOL CVE ese pr re  eA ees 31,988 
House Trailers 25,832 
City buses aoe 
MOtOTsADIUSCSI re e221) 
[ivan (UEl< KEK . . -- 1,041 


Also, add to these the exemp- 
tions. Last year 58,636 
owned by federal agencies, state de- 
partments, counties, cities, and school 
districts were exempt from license 
fees. These are the motor vehicles 
which wear a permanent license with 
an “X” prefix letter. “XH” denotes 
Highway Department vehicles, and 
“XS” is the prefix for all other state 
agencies. ‘These licenses are perma- 
nent, in the sense that they remain 
unchanged during the years the ex- 
empt agencies own the vehicles. In 
1948, when permanent plates were 
first issued, “XA” was used to desig- 
nate federal agencies, county agen- 
cies, city, and school vehicles. Alpha- 
betically the letters have progressed 
tue X pen Wiichs is the prefix. on -ir- 
censes now being issued those same 
vehicles. “XA’’ and the other combi- 
nations may still be seen on the older 
vehicles belonging to such agencies. 
Comparing the current exempt reg- 
istrations with those of 1955-56, an 
increase of 9,049 is noted. More com- 


vehicles 


mercial trucks receive exemptions 
than do vehicles in any other cate- 
gory. These “X” licenses appear on 
exempt buses, trailers, passenger cars, 


truck tractors, and motorcycles. 


(In an interview, the Motor Ve- 
hicle Division added these items to 
the license lore which most every one 
seems to collect: The two-letter com- 
binations “BS” and “SB” are never 
used — social reasons. License plates 
never wear a “G,” “I,” “O,” or “Q”— 
these letters are confusing to the eye. 
“G’s” may be mistaken for “C’s”; 
“O's” and “Q's” look too much like 
SCS sand ss Wis, ss andesthe letter 
“I” might be erroneously identified 
as the numeral 1) 

The first motor vehicle license is 
AA 10, which goes to a purchaser in 
Bastrop County. Bastrop is the first 
county, alphabetically, in those which 
compose District 14 of the Texas 
Highway Department. License num- 
bering begins in that District, then 
progresses from District | on down 
the line. When AA 9999 has been 
reached, the letter prefixes change to 
AB, and licenses start again with AB 
10. With 21 letters of the alphabet 
having been used in combinations 
for the whole state this year, there is 
talk of the necessity of working out 
a new control letter scheme within 
the next few years to take care of 
the registration increase expected.) 

A backward glance shows that only 
four times since the Highway Depart- 
ment was organized in 1917 has the 
percentage of registered vehicles de- 
creased from the year before. ‘Those 
were the depression years of 1931 and 
1932, and two years during World 
War II—1941, 1942. 

That share in Texas highways you 
bought earlier this year when you 
paid a car license fee is now return- 
ing you the best dividend in the 
state’s history. Better drive over the 
nearest expressway or super highway 
and collect. 


The change-over from men to women attendants in the Travel Information Bureaus 
began at the Waskom Bureau where Mrs. Reba Gibson (left) and Mrs. La- 
verne Hudson (standing) were the first to assume duties. All types of current 
road information, maps, Texas Highway Department literature and that of chambers 
of commerce, are available at these stations. 


OMBINE that natural quality 
known as “woman's intuition” 
with the studied art of giving 
don't 


directions, and be surprised 


10 


when the tourists who drive away 
from the Travel Information Bureaus 
maintained by the Texas Highway 
Department write back as did recent 


visitors from New York, ““The young 
lady at the Information Bureau was 
wonderful, and because of her we 
stayed a week longer than expected.” 

In terms of additional gallons of 
gasoline, meals eaten, lodgings rent- 
ed, dollars spent at recreation places 
and in stores, an additional week 
spent in Texas (multiplied by many 
such carloads of charmed _ visitors) 
totes up handsomely in coin of the 
realm. 

The first women employed as Bu- 
reau Attendants began their work in 
February. One of the major influ- 
ences in the decision to make the 
eventual change-over was the High- 
way Department’s remodeling and re- 
building program for the Bureaus. 
Modern office accommodations and 
the fact that cities and towns have 
stretched out to meet the Bureaus so 
they are no longer in remote places, 
make these highway hospitality head- 
quarters suitable for women workers. 
It was felt, too, that due to the large 
turnover of male attendants leaving 
for better paying jobs, women would 
be more permanent. Men will remain 
in supervisory positions in the Bu- 
reaus, while the ladies will handle 
over-the-counter work. 

On February 1 Mrs. Reba Gibson 
and Mrs. Laverne Hudson filled res- 
ignations in Waskom. The following 
week in Orange tourists were greeted 
either by Mrs. Frances Carter or Mrs. 
Martha Shapiro. Before beginning 
their work, the new Bureau Attend- 
ants finished the same training course 
in the techniques of stimulating and 
promoting ‘Texas travel which was 
given their men predecessors. All are 
taught to aproach the directing and 
promoting of travel from a scientific 
standpoint. “Encouraging visitors to 
travel more miles and stay longer in 


Texas by selling vacation spots to the 
motoring public,’—words from the 
comprehensive Training Manual— 
they know is one of the major pur- 
poses of the Bureaus. With tourist ac- 
tivity at the Bureaus this year run- 
ning 35 per cent over that of 1956, 
the Attendants will have ample op- 
portunity to practice the psychology 
they found on the pages of the Man- 
ual. They have been tutored to ob- 
serve tourists with an eye for clues 
which reveal personal interests. No 
suggestion of Starlight Opera to a 
sportsman with fishing gear and 
camping equipment in tow. On the 
other hand, the serious-minded school 
teacher may delight to have the loca- 
tion of colleges and universities, art 
galleries, and museums along the 
route. If a married couple occupies 


the car, usually the wishes of the 


woman dominate what Texas attrac- When he departs, a tailor-made vacation mapped out to suit his taste in recreation 
tions the Bureau Attendant will try — will be in the pocket of this tourist who has stopped at the Travel Information 
to sell. If a child is part of the trav- Bureau in Waskom. Mrs. Reba Gibson, woman attendant at the Bureau, will re- 


enact this scene many times each day throughout the whole year. 


eling party, in nine cases out of ten, 
the recreation demands of the juve- 
nile will determine the selling ap- 
proach. 

Issuance of permits for oversize and 
overweight vehicles is one of the rou- 
tine duties at any Bureau, so the 
women have taken over this duty 
also. Since January the Orange and 
Waskom Bureaus have issued a total 
of 1,613 permits, and the Bureaus are 
expecting an increase in this phase 
of their work since overlength house 
trailers are now legally permitted to 
move through the state. 

An official uniform for the new At- 
tendants has yet to be decided. 
“Something economical . . . some- 
thing available at all Bureau loca- 
tions . . . something with Texas styl- 


ing’’—the specifications are difficult. 


For the first time since 1936, the Texas Centennial year when Travel Information 
Bureaus began operation, women are employed in two of the seven border-located 
Bureaus. Women attendants like Laverne Hudson at Waskom seil Texas to out- 4 
of-state visitors and chart the high spots for Texans making a trek elsewhere. a woman! 


But how does that old saying go? 
“Never underestimate the power of 
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“Through Catallen 


Expressway-type Improvement 


Calallen, a village in Nueces Coun- 
ty by the river of the same name, is 
shortly to become known for features 
additional to its picturesque scenery 
and local legends. ‘Iwo of the state’s 
major highways (U. S. 77 and S. H. 
9) are combined through this com- 
munity and the vastly improved road 
facilities will make this junction an 
important location to all South 
Texas. 


Harry Hopkins, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 16 


Traffic between San Antonio and 
the Rio Grande Valley, Houston and 
the Valley, and voluminous move- 
ments in and out of the Corpus 
Christi metropolitan area north, 
west, and south are requiring and get- 
ting means of safe, rapid transit 
through the entire community with 
local movements being confined to 
two-way frontage roads serving ad- 


jacent properties in the business sec- 
tion. Also, facilities will be provided 
for access to the park area along the 
Nueces River between the town and 
the river crossing. 

Through traffic will traverse the 
town by means of two one-way 38- 
foot curbed roads separated by a 
raised concrete median. North of 
town, crossing bottom land and the 


Corpus Christi's water filtration plant can be seen from this view looking south at a portion of the three-structure south inter- 
change for State 9 and U. S. 77. 
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@ 3 a ) i is interchange is 
The fill for the grade separation at the north interchange of State 9 and U. S. 77 begins to take shape. This interchang 
located on a small sand hill in the Nueces River bottom. 
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TRAFFIC INTERCHANGES SOUTH AND NORTH 
OF CALALLEN—HWYS. U.S. 77 & STATE 9 
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The same hill crest with the cut for 
through-way lanes partially made, and 
with the east abutment of the cross- 
over bridge in place. 


river, each of the two roads will be 24 
feet wide with sealed shoulders. ‘The 
road for southbound trafic will fol- 
low the existing road, and a new 
northbound road—1l100 feet to the 
east—will cross a new bridge at the 
river. 

It is three and a half miles from 
the end of the present divided high- 
way development of State Highway 9 
to the extreme north end of the proj- 
ect. Heading west from the end of 
the present 
curbed sections will go under the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad by way of 
a new divided underpass, each of the 
two openings wide enough for three 


divided highway, the 


lines of one-way traffic. Beyond the 
railroad, at the south side of Cal- 
allen, is a junction of U. S. 77 and 
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State Highway 9, north and south for 
U. S. 77 with State Highway 9 com- 
ing in from the east. The resultant 


six traffic movements will each be car- 
ried on its own road by three grade 
separations. Geometrics of the curves 
of this interchange are developed for 
a safe speed of 50 miles per hour. 
Near the original Calallen  school- 
house will be a traffic and pedestrian 
bridge connecting the frontage roads. 
One “off” ramp to each frontage road 
will be provided within the town 
limits. The others, with the “on” 
ramps, being outside the town limits, 
make for a combination of fast 
through movement and local safety. 

North of the Nueces River, the 
turning movement from north to 
east, or the reverse, is almost noth- 


Looking north in Calallen, the crest of 
the hill in the left background will be 
the site of a future crossover to serve 
local traffic. 


ing. At this interchange (again U. S. 
77 and State Highway 9) one grade 
separation bridge will be used for 
northbound State 9 traffic to cross 
over the west and southbound U. S. 
77 movement, which will merge with 
southbound State 9. 

Both interchanges are designed to 
fit future four-lane development of 
U. S. 77, either south to Robstown 
and the Valley or northeast toward 
Houston. Trafic will be safely con- 
trolled by a few signs, and_ signal 
lights will be unnecessary. 

Completion of this entire job will 
eliminate a serious bottleneck of long 
standing and the finished construc- 
tion, conforming to the usual Texas 
Highway Department standards, will 
be an interesting scenic item. 


"Moclesmiging 


highway bridges 


Two methods for modernizing bridge railing are discussed 
in the following articles from Districts 18 and 25. 


District 18 lowers the existing railing. 


Commonplace practice today for 
the remodeling of old highway 
bridges is to lower high concrete post 
railings. The first such job in District 
18 not only improved the appear- 
ance and utility of the bridges in- 
volved but also pressed into service 
the old pipe which was removed. 

The job, in 1953, involved the low- 
ering of 4,240 linear feet of railing 
on Richland Creek and Richland 
Creek Relief Bridges in Navarro 
County on U. S. 75. Cutting the con- 
crete posts off just above the bottom 
pipe rail and finishing off the tops 
was completed at a cost of $3,586.30, 
which amounted to approximately 
85 cents per linear foot of railing. 
The posts, as constructed, were three 
feet three inches high above the top 
of the curb, making them four feet 
three inches above the roadway of 
the bridge. The decrease in height 
was approximately one foot six in- 
ches, which gave the bridges the ap- 
pearance of having been widened. A 
good grade of two and one-half inch 
in diameter galvanized pipe had been 
used for the rail, and the old pipe 
removed was used for water lines at 
the District’s new maintenance ware- 
houses which required connecting 
with the city main. 


Frank W. Cawthon, District Engineer 
District 18 


Bridge railings on Richland Creek Bridge stood four feet three inches above the 


roadway before being lowered. 
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After cutting concrete posts off, the railings stand two feet nine inches above In addition to the safety factor, lower 
the roadway—a drop of one and one-half feet. railings present a modern appearance. 


ts similar to that on the Richland Creek Relief Bridge was done on this bridge on U. S. 287, Ellis County, over Mustang 
reek, 
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District 25 replaces old railing with flexbeam railing. 


Robert L. Nabers, Assistant District Engineer 
District 25 


Greater safety from overhanging 
truck widths, the illusion of a wider 
bridge encouraging drivers to stay 
closer to the curbs, and an over-all 
trim appearance top the list of rea- 
sons for replacing old high concrete 
post railings with modern low flex- 


beam railings. 


We feel the method we used, in 
which five-inch H-beam posts are set 
on the outside of the old curb 
haunches, may be worthy of consid- 
eration because of the low cost. On 
three bridges on U. S. 83, north of 
Paducah, the five-inch H beams were 
cut to proper lengths and the holes 


The old type high bridge railing gives 
motorists a feeling of narrowness which 
causes them to pull toward the middle 


of the bridge. 


were drilled in the District shop. 
Cover plates, slightly larger than the 
old concrete posts, were cut from 
salvaged one-fourth-inch traffic tread. 
The three-by-three-inch angles were 
also cut, drilled, and welded to the 
cover plates in the shop. The long 
one-half-inch bolts were ordered with 
additional threads to allow for the 
two-nut adjustment and tolerance for 
lining up the posts. (We specified 
the slender bolts so damage would 
not be done to the I beams should 
the posts ever get hit.) The welds 
were made only halfway around the 
bolt heads attached to the beams so 
they could give easily, since the se- 
curing of the post alignment is the 
only purpose of these bolts. 

In removing the old concrete rail 


posts a small protrusion of the rein- 
forcing was left in place. By means 
of a framed wire screen the same size 
of the plates, and chalk for dotting 
the points, the exact relative location 
of the reinforcing was transferred to 
the plate for cutting the matching 
holes. With the plates set in true 
final position, the holes were filled 
with weld, tying the plates down to 
the reinforcing bars. 

Expansion was provided in the 
railing at each bent by field cutting 
the railing as required. The lap of 
the railing was bolted in the usual 
manner. The railing was attached to 
the posts by weld since the span, or 
continuous rail, length is only 28 
feet 6 inches long. The post spacing 


The finished product, looking along one 
line of the new railing, gives an over-all 
look of expanse. 


This bottom view shows the bolt head 
welded to the | beam and holding post 
alignment by nuts. Bolt holes were 
slotted to allow for vertical field ad- 
justment of the posts. 


remains six feet ten and one-half 


inches. 

The total cost of removing and re- 
placing the 3,810 feet of railing on 
the three bridges was $19,308.86, or 
$5.07 per linear foot, including the 
painting and cost of all materials. We 


18 


doubt that this work could have been 
done at this low unit cost or that it 
could have been done as quickly and 
safely on the site if the customary 
method of drilling holes and setting 
anchor bolts in the concrete had been 
used. Rigid erection resulted with 


The plate is welded to the old rail re- 
inforcing on top of the curb and post 
bolted to angle. 


good alignment. The plates, now 
painted aluminum, blend in with the 
concrete curb and are hardly notice- 
able. This work was done by our 
maintenance organization under the 
supervision of R. D. Waltermire, 
Construction Superintendent. 


ae rigid-frame bri 


In the construction of 10.185 miles 
OieU-s 5-61 in Bell County, it was 
necessary to incorporate a rigid-frame 
bridge, the first such structure to be 
built in District 9. This structure was 
erected in Troy, Texas, five miles 
north of Temple. The rigid-frame 
type of structure was deemed nec- 
essary because of limited right of way 
through the town site. 

The roadway cut in this section 
was through the Austin chalk forma- 
tion, with the colors ranging from 
very white on the top twelve feet to 
a deep blue color on the bottom (from 
twelve to twenty-two feet). The sides 
of the cut were limited to a one-half 
to one slope to be able to accommo- 
date two 36-foot main lanes and a 
four-foot median strip. 

These steep roadway slopes are 
held in place by a retaining wall 
eighteen inches thick at the bottom 
and ten inches thick at the top, and 
conforming to the same slope as the 
cut. Behind this wall was placed six- 
inch diameter Type “B” pipe under- 
drain to remove any subsurface water. 
An indication of the subsurface water 
problem was shown when three small 
springs, each flowing at the approxi- 
mate rate of four gallons per minute, 
were encountered during the excava- 


Going up: lay-back retaining walls and 
rigid-frame footings... 


C. H. Barclay Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 
District 9 


tion for the retaining wall footing. 
To level up and form a support for 
the form columns, Class “B” con- 
crete sills, two feet by six inches, were 
poured between the footings. 
Abutment forms were then placed 
and the erection of the form columns 
begun. The form columns were com- 
prised of green oak and elm logs 
cut from the 
stream. These columns were spaced 
on two and one-half-foot centers per- 


banks of a nearby 


pendicular to and on four-foot centers 
parallel to the roadway. There were 
377 columns required to hold the 
deck forms in place—29 rows of 13 
columns each. Before the columns 
were set in place, eight- by eighteen- 
by three-inch oak wedges were placed 
on the concrete sills to permit ad- 
justment of the forms to the required 
grade. As the columns were erected 
and sawed to grade, eight- by eight- 
inch caps were set in place atop the 
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columns. After completion of the cap 
placement, two- by four-inch deck 
joists on eight-inch centers were set 
and very accurately positioned to 
grade before the three-fourths-inch 
plywood deck was installed. 

From the beginning of the form 
erection, one-half-inch deflection was 
allowed for dead load and wood com- 
pression, and during the concrete 
placement a careful check was kept 
to determine deflection at all critical 
points. At no point did the deflection 
exceed five-sixteenths inch, and the 
average was one-fourth inch. 

Concrete was furnished the con- 
tractor by a commercial ready-mix 
plant using transit mix trucks. A nor- 
mal five-sack concrete 
used for the concrete of this struc- 
ture, with above-average results be- 
ing obtained from the test beam 
breaks. An average of 770 psi, five- 
day flexural strength, was recorded 


design was 


rigid-frame footings and concrete sills for falsework . . . 
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on the twenty beam breaks made on 
this structure. 

Form removal was accomplished by 
cabling the wedges from beneath the 
log columns with the aid of a D-8 
dozer. This operation was begun only 
after a test-beam break of over 500 
psi flexural strength was recorded 
and seven days after the last pour. 
During the removal of the form col- 
umns, a careful check was kept to 
determine any settlement in the cen- 
ter of the arch. A one-eighth-inch set- 
tlement was recorded. This check 
was repeated at 14 and 28 days, and 
no settlement was found to be evi- 
dent. 

The aesthetics of this structure are 
further enhanced by the addition of 
a special picket railing and also by 
the amount of arch placed in the pro- 
file grade of the slab. 

Total cost for construction of this 
structure was $41,706.08. 


rigid-frame footings and leg forms... 
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timber columns . 
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and more columns, timber caps, and 


timber stringers. Partially decked falsework . . . 
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becomes completely decked falsework 


with positive moment reinforcing. 


Reinforcing steel arrangement. . . 


a close-up view... 


and from a distance. 
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near the curb... 


and in the deck. 


Concrete is placed—in the leg .. . 
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Side forms have been stripped. 
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With the aid of a bulldozer... 


soffit forms .. . 
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come down. 


Subsurface water pours through the 
underdrain. 


Finished ... 
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enhanced by picket railing. 
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|. These wooden models in the State Building Commission's office 
situate the two new buildings as they will look from overhead with 
relation to the pink granite Capitol. (State Office Building on the east, 
the Supreme Court Building on the west.) 


2. An architect's idea of the State Office Building, fitted into place 
northeast of the Capitol. Contracts have been let for erection of the 
building, which will cost $3,755,821. 


3. Already under construction, the Supreme Court Building, northwest 
of the Capitol, is the first building in the long-range Capitol Area Master 
Plan. This architect's rendering shows the new edifice as it will be seen 
with the Capitol Building in the background. 
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In Austin’ 


HERE are those who consider 

the 23 years until 1980 only a 

short time away. By calcula- 
tions more reliable than crystal gaz- 
ing they know that by 1980 the Tex- 
as state government will require some 
30,000 administrative employees and 
that 12,000 of those employees should 
be located in the Capitol area. Ac- 
commodations for that many human 
beings in a centralized location— 
their offices, rest rooms, parking 
spaces, corridors, mechanical spaces— 
is the 1980 goal at which the care- 
fully laid, long-range Capitol Area 
Master Plan is aiming. The trans- 
formation, already begun, will com- 
pletely change an estimated 77 acres 


% 1 F 7 
ome nnn oie -- 
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between the Capitol and the Uni- 
versity of Texas campus. 

The first building to be fitted in 
place in the Master Plan is the new 
$3,393,116 Supreme Court Building 
now under construction northwest of 
the Capitol Building. Contracts have 
also been let for erection of a 
$3,755,821 State Office Building d1- 
rectly northeast of the Capitol Build- 
ing from the Court 
Building. 

Although modern in architecture, 
these two new buildings will never- 
theless be companion pieces to the 
classic Capitol. The same Granite 
Mountain Burnet, which 75 


and across 


near 


! 


years ago supplied the pink granite 
of which the Capitol is built, will 
this time yield the building material 
for the Capitol’s contemporary neigh- 
bors. Both new structures have been 
designed in a T-shape with lower 
portions three floors and back por- 
tions ten floors in height. Air condi- 
tioning for the Capitol and the two 
new buildings will be housed in the 
State Office Building for economy 
both of installation and operation. 
The Master Plan Drawing fur- 
nished the Texas State Building Com- 
mission by a firm of city planning 
consultants envisions the Capitol 
Building shepherding two perpendic- 


ular rows of proposed buildings from 
the Capitol Nineteenth 
Street, the end boundary accented by 
a Memorial Court of Honor. San Ja- 
into Street the east 
Street on the west are other bound- 
aries. 

The Fifty-fifth Legislature this year 
appropriated the sum of $2% mil- 
lion for a State Archives and Library 
Building and also directed the State 
Building Commission to obtain a site 


north to 


on and Lavaca 


for and build an Insurance Building. 
Location of these structures, though 
not definitely decided, will be select- 
ed from within what the Commission 
calls the Capitol Campus. 
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ENGINEERING SHOW 


The Pan American College Engi- 
neers’ Society and the Rio Grande 
Valley Chapter of the T.S.P.E. were 
the joint sponsors of a Science and 
Engineering Show held on Pan Amer- 
ican College Campus at Edinburg, 
ANS ELEN ele @eacneleg in MIEN) 

This show was attended by a large 
group of spectators from all over the 
Valley. The many commercial exhib- 
its housed in the school gym were 
actual working models of modern 


scientific and engineering achieve- 
ments in use today. 


traflic 


signal installation was furnished by 


A small-scale semi-actuated 
this District; and the operation in the 


art of controlling trafic with this 
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Ross L. Fitzpatrick, Senior Draftsman 
District 21 


device was explained by attendants 
Leonard Davis and Vivian Scribner 
from our District Trafhc Shop. 

The actuation of the signal was 
achieved by mounting a full-size mag- 
netic under the 
cross-street approach and placing a 
magnet in a toy vehicle. The vehicle 
was then passed over the detector, 
thus operating the mechanism in the 
controller—which changed the green 
light on the main artery to the side 
street. The door to the control cab- 
inet was removed for better observa- 
tion. 

This and_ the 
freeway exhibited by D-16 met with 
great success. 


vehicle detector 


exhibit small-scale 


The Sun Hes Riz, 
The Sun Has Set. 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


now that you have 


attractive gateway 


part to your Car ‘of the flowers? en- 
lose a kodak shot of.it-that I took. 
his would have been still more at- 
tractive in color.” To make it still 
more of an artistic composition, the 
gracious “young ladies of your office 
might pose in the picture—but then 
nobodywould notice the flowers. 


Clarendon Ions 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


re KD You're right! See page ro for 
proof. 


You have poorly marked roads 
for night driving, so one never knew 
if he were on the road or not. Very 
dangerous!!! 


‘ Los Angeles, California 


California has its Golden Gate, 
but the Lone Star State has open 
skies with the brightest stars lighting 
the way on all of its beautiful high- 
ways. 
J. D. Farrington 
Houston, Texas 
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C) The Information Bureaus were 
one of the features we liked in the 
state, also the trafhc control systems 
—in Houston especially, and in Dal- 
las. Also the disposal bags given out 
at the Bureau. We had-one to start 
but on a long trip such as the one 
we were on it was worn Out. The one 
givefmus was heavy enough to last us 
the rest of our trip. 


Louis L. Jourdain 
Long Beach, California 


@ On July 20 and 21 I was travel- 
ing through your state and visited 
two of your roadside parks, which 
my family really enjoyed. However, I 
misplaced a canvas handbag filled 
with shoes, which had my name on it. 
I was wondering if by chance they 
were turned in. Our first stop was 
at the park at the junction of U. S. 
90 and State 17 from Pecos. The 
other stop was on U. S. 90 near Fla- 
tonia between there and Luling. If 
by chance this bag is found, would it 
be too much trouble to mail same to 


; 
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a Thank you for 
parks 


C.0:D. 


having such nice roz 


me by 


Iside 


along our way. 


= » James P- Spurlock 
735 Longwood.Dr. N.W. 


Atlanta 5, Georgia Re, 


@ | am dropping you these fateful 
lines asking you to send some cow- 
boys for us. The booklet you sent to 
me shows what Red Indians do to 
the fort. I know they are very danger- 
ous but I can still help you to fight 
any war. I often see pictures but 
please come quickly for me and some 
boys. The boys really want to come 
to Texas to be Texas cowboys. Please 
faithfully address me to St. Patricks 
Anglican School. About 20 boys I 
have. We can do damage to the In- 
dians for you. Please don’t delay with 
my reply. 

On your reply I will say how far 
to come in the district. 

Charles E. Taylor 

Adephli Village 
British Guiana 
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“ages 


Te and Prom Our. Readers 


What becomes of retired Highway 
Department employees? Do they sit 
and rock, or go fishing every day? 
Not J. D. Rice, at any rate. After 
30.79 years with Texas highway 
building, Rice is now in Nicaragua 
—building roads. Excerpts from a let- 
ter he wrote present aspects of daily 
work in Nicaragua. 


@ We have more or less modern 
equipment, but not nearly enough. 
The workmanship is good, but slow. 
A modern distributor is here, but no 
mechanical spreaders. They use lots 
of hand-labor methods, but do a good 
job. Compaction of fills is not done 
according to our standards due to 
lack of equipment. However, quite 
some time elapses before roads are 
paved and so we get some compaction 
from traffic. Bridge work is good, and 
modern design is used. At present I 
am working on a job between La 
Virgen and Penas Blancos where we 
have ten bridges under contract. On 
Highway 
—there are no big cuts and fills as 


this road—lInter-American 


the road is very close to the shore of 


Lake Nicaragua. In this lake, about 
twelve miles out is an island—Oma- 
tepe—on which a volcano is located. 
Recently it started quite a_ large 
eruption and is still at it. My room is 
right on the edge of the lake where 
there is nothing between me and the 
volcano but a short expanse of water. 
Sometimes at night the fireworks are 
beautiful. 

I have several troops of “Mono 
Carta Blanco” (monkey with the 
white face) which play along the 
road at times. Also Iguanas are plen- 
tiful. The natives eat them, but they 
look like enlarged horned frogs to 
me. We killed two seven-foot boas in 
the Camp at La Sirena, but I have 
not had them at La Virgen. I have 
seen a number of fer-de-lance and 
coral snakes, but so far I have not 
run foul of any. I did find a poison- 
ous snake in my room one night, but 
can’t give you the name. I know what 
I called him as I did not sleep so 
gO0U.n ie 


Jo Da Rice 
Apartago 273, 
Managua, Nicaragua 


"But Fezby , you've got to have a doctors cartificate 


Saying your feat hurt beforg | can let 4ou off Bs 
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About the Cover... 


No, these aren’t creatures from the 
Blue Lagoon, or men from Mars. 
They are just more Highway Depart- 
ment employees doing their job. Their 
colors come from having a colorful — 
job. Virgil Ingram, left, and Harold J. 
Ringer, right, are two of the painters 
on the Neches River High Bridge. 
Both gentlemen have a look of fear- 
lessness and courage, which would 
seem to go hand in hand with their 
job. At 230 feet above ground, Gulf 
winds play havoc with paint, blowing 
it back across the painter’s face and 
clothes, splattering his goggles, and 
making his job far from humdrum. 
For more information concerning 
this daredevil job, see our story on 
page 2, of just another facet in high- 
way work. 


Photograph by Doug Fairchild. 
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Twelve miles southwest of Alto on 
State Highway 21, a little road leads 
to the site of an early mission to the 
Indians from which Texas got its name. 
A most remarkable story is recorded 
about the founding of this Spanish mis- 
sion in East Texas. 

It is the story of the Woman in 
Blue. She first is mentioned by that name 
in the records of the Isleta mission. 
Tejas Indians came there in 1639 A.D., 
and told the Franciscan fathers the 
Woman in Blue had told them to come 
and ask that missionaries be sent to 
their tribe. 

It was many years later that their 
request was granted. Spain by then was 
jealously eyeing French settlements in 
East Texas. A military guard was fur- 
nished to accompany Father Massanet 


The Woman In Blue 


Gordon K. Shearer 
State Parks Board 


and other priests from Guadalajara, 
Mexico, to the land of the Tejas Indians. 

Upon arrival, the missionaries found 
the Indians surprisingly familiar with 
Christian doctrines. A chief said they 
had been instructed by the Woman in 
Blue. She had visited them many times, 
he said. He did not know who she was 
nor from whence she came; only that she 
wore a blue cloak. 

Long after, Father Alonzo de Bena- 
vides, former custodio of New Mexico, 
returned to Spain. He reported that he 
had found the Woman in Blue. She was 
Maria de Jesus de Agreda, Abbess of 
the Convent of the Immaculate Con- 
ception at Agreda, Spain. 

She narrated to Father Alonzo that 
the Lord took her while she was in 
ecstatic contemplation and without her 
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being aware of the means, she found 
herself among strange people in a 
different country. The natives were able 
to understand her and she could un- 
derstand their native tongue. This mir- 
acle of bilocation was supported by a 
peculiarity of the dress of the occupants 
of the convent. Over the usual habit of 
Franciscans, they wore a cloak of ''blue 
cloth, coarse, with a black veil." 

The mission lasted about three years. 
On October 25, 1693, fire was applied 
to the buildings and, after burying the 
bells, Father Massanet and the other 
priests returned to Guadalajara. But in 
that short time, the Indians gave their 
name to Texas. Their friendliness in- 
spired the state motto: FRIENDSHIP. 
The mission site now is a state historic 
park. 


